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of a very humble description, a career is always open" (p. 168). 
Over against these, indeed, may be set other passages which counter- 
act the seeming exaggeration. But, as the indolent reader will not 
make such comparisons, we may be allowed to regret even an occa- 
sional absence of caution. The " powers," the " talents " for which 
the present rigime furnishes a stimulus are not all the powers and 
talents of man. We can each of us easily draw up a list of the 
traits which are likely, on the whole, to enable a workingman to lead 
a prosperous life. We can, with equal ease, draw up a list of those 
that may make him a better Christian, a pleasanter companion, a more 
interesting personality, without landing him in a house of his own or 
a post-office annuity. "The self-made man" is a characteristic 
feature of modern competitive life, and we know how much the world 
owes to him ; but we also know the rough and ready judgment 
of mankind upon him. The higher sort of Socialism is in large 
measure a protest on behalf of the non-"economic" qualities of 
man ; and one could have wished a more steady recognition of this 
in a work, on the whole, so sane and broad-minded. 

„ IT W. J. Ashley. 

Harvard University. j 

Baumwollproduktion und Pflanzungswirtschaft in den Nord- 
amerikanischen Sudstaaten. Von Dr. Ernst von Halle. Erster 
Teil : Die Sklavenzeit. Staats- und socialwissenschaftliche Forsch- 
ungen, herausgegeben von Gustav Schmoller. Band XV, Heft 1. 
Leipzig, Verlag von Duncker und Humblot, 1897. — xxiv, 369 pp. 

Dr. von Halle — who is, it will be remembered, the author of the 
little book on Trusts which appeared a few years ago — has continued 
his investigations of American economic institutions and phenomena, 
and now presents us with a study of the industrial and social condi- 
tion of the Southern states before the Civil War. The second half 
of the work, which is promised within a year, will deal with the 
period since emancipation. In the present work, which is based on 
personal inquiries and observation, as well as on literary researches, 
the author has made cotton culture the central point of his discussion ; 
because, as he says in his preface, his studies soon convinced him 
that it was cotton production which " was destined to furnish the 
key to the solution of the problem of Southern economy throughout 
the entire nineteenth century" (p. ix). 

In Book I Dr. von Halle brings together nearly all the references 
by early writers to cotton culture in this country previous to the 
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Revolution, points out the causes which retarded both cotton pro- 
duction and cotton manufacturing, gives an interesting account of 
the social and economic status of the South at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, and describes the results to Southern agriculture of 
the invention of the saw gin. 

In Book II he takes up some forty pages in considering the botany, 
chemistry, geology and climatology of the cotton states; in explain- 
ing the methods of planting, cultivating and harvesting the crop; and 
in describing the diseases and enemies of the plant, etc. The propri- 
ety of giving so much space to work purely technical in its nature in 
a treatise which is professedly economic in character may well be 
questioned. The same maybe said of Chapter V of Book III, where 
sixty pages are devoted to a discussion of land legislation, the devel- 
opment of means of transportation, and the elements and the distri- 
bution of population in the Southern states. Indeed, perhaps the 
chief criticism which can be passed upon the book is that its real 
contents are in no way adequately expressed by its title. Not less 
than half the work deals with subjects which, at most, can be 
said to bear only an indirect relation to cotton culture. It should 
be stated in passing, however, that section 5 of the above chapter 
contains some interesting statistics on the distribution of the white 
and black races in the cotton states and the border states, and on 
their relative rates of increase. Chapter VI gives the statistics of 
cotton production, the distribution of the crop among the several 
states and the part which the exports of this staple have played in 
the cotton trade of the world. Just the opposite criticism to that 
made above may be passed upon this chapter. The text adds little 
to the information furnished by the tables, containing, as it does, 
little more than a repetition of the facts already found there and a 
statement of the author's opinion as to the value to be attached to 
these figures. 

In Chapter VII the author approaches the most interesting and 
the most important part of his subject — the relation of cotton 
culture to slavery. Dr. von Halle sees clearly the connection that 
existed between these two Southern institutions, which, he says, 
were " the two poles between which hung the whole industrial and 
social sphere of this part of the land." In this chapter, which treats 
of the " Movements and Changes in the South previous to the 
Election of i860," he has, unfortunately, failed to set forth tersely 
or very clearly just what effect the culture of cotton did have upon 
the widening of the national domain and the corresponding expan- 
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sion of slavery. Instead of dealing with the economic forces which 
brought about these changes, he has entered at some length into a 
discussion of the political and constitutional sides of the question. 
There was little need of this discussion even for German readers, 
as his own countryman, von Hoist, had already treated the same 
subjects in detail ; and for American readers, it, of course, adds 
nothing to the recent works of Rhodes, Wilson and Burgess. Dr. 
von Halle's account of the effect which the westward territorial ex- 
pansion and the increase in cotton growing had upon the domestic 
and foreign slave trade is more appropriate and valuable material, 
although Du Bois has quite recently covered the same field. 

One may take exception to the author's statement (p. 189) that 
without negro slavery and its use on the large landed estates of the 
South there would not have been such a rapid settlement of the 
South or such a sudden increase in cotton production. Early writers 
in the South expected that the adoption of cotton culture would lead 
to an increase of small farms cultivated by white labor ; and this, 
indeed, seems to have been the tendency of the new movement x until 
the advantages of cotton culture for slavery made themselves felt. 
The climatic disadvantages, which, according to Dr. von Halle, pre- 
vented immigrants from seeking the South and kept white labor out 
of the cotton fields, were, for the most part, mere fictions of Southern 
ante-bellum writers. The increase of white labor in cotton produc- 
tion since the war, and the migration from the North and from 
Europe to Texas and to other parts of the South, have shown that 
throughout the greater part of the cotton belt there are no climatic 
restrictions on the use of white labor in agriculture. Indeed, a 
Southern writer, himself a son of one of the leading advocates of 
slavery in i860, has recently asserted that the supposed climatic 
disadvantages in the use of white labor do not exist even for the 
alluvial regions, and that the segregation of the colored population 
there " was effected solely by economic influences and has been 
maintained by a race prejudice." 2 

Chapter VIII is taken up with a well-written description of the 
various social classes of the "Old South" — the slaveholders, the 
slaves, the free negroes and the poor whites. Perhaps the most 
interesting and valuable chapter in the whole book is Chapter IX, 
where the author discusses " The Economic System of Slavery Times 

1 Ramsay, History of South Carolina, II, 448, 449. 

2 Harry Hammond, "The Culture of Cotton," in "The Cotton Plant," Bulletin 
33, Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department of Agriculture, p. 253. 
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and the Methods of Cotton Cultivation." This chapter is almost the 
only one in which Dr. von Halle confines himself strictly to his sub- 
ject. He gives here a thorough discussion of the influence which 
cotton culture had upon the distribution and concentration of the 
slave population of the South, of the methods of employing this labor 
and of cultivating the soil, of the size and management of Southern 
landed estates, and of the influence which cotton raising had upon 
the price of slaves and on their movement southward from the border 
states. The text is illustrated throughout with well-arranged statisti- 
cal matter compiled mainly from the censuses of 1850 and i860. 

In Chapter X the author has supplemented his historical and 
descriptive account of Southern conditions by a discussion of the 
slavery theories of various writers, European and Northern, as well 
as Southern. He reviews in an interesting manner the theories of 
De Tocqueville, Harriet Martineau, Carey, Cairnes, Calhoun, McCay 
and Helper, as well as those of many minor writers, whose bombastic 
rhapsodies do not really deserve the serious consideration which he 
gives them. Finally, in Chapter XI, the author gives an account of 
the " System and Effects of Plantation Agriculture." 

Dr. von Halle has an extensive acquaintance with the literature 
of his subject, and not the least service which his book can be 
made to render to future students of Southern institutions and his- 
tory will be that of acting as a guidebook to Southern ante-bellum 
literature. If the author seems at times to attach too much impor- 
tance to the writings of both the defenders and the opponents of 
the slave system during the heated controversy over this subject, it 
must be said that his statements are usually exact and his conclusions 
warranted by the evidence. There are a few historical blunders, as, 
for instance, on page 199 (note 4), where it is stated that the peti- 
tions for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia were 
presented by " Exprasident Charles Francis Adams." 

rr M. B. Hammond. 

University of Illinois. 

The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects. By Frederic 
H. Wines and John Koren. Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1897. — vi, 342 pp. 

In the year 1889 fifteen gentlemen who were interested in ques- 
tions of progress began to meet from time to time and to exchange 
opinions on various social topics. Among the papers read and dis- 
cussed at these meetings, and afterwards published, were President 



